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An Indian Legend 


BERNICE SLOOP 


Before the power of the white man crushed 

That brave and warlike race, the Indians, 

To everlasting servitude, there was 

A village of the tribe of Delawares— 

A people brave and daring, who were then 
Impoverished and suffering from want 

Of food, for there was famine in the land, 

And they lacked even gold with which to buy 
Provisions from the white man’s colony. 

For they were friendly to this strange, new race, 
And dealt with them in kind and courteous ways. 


These therefore, in a solemn Council met 

And there, by chance, recalled an oft-heard tale 

Of untold treasure, hidden in a cave 

Wherein a lonely miser had once dwelt. 

And, though their journey lay in unknown paths, 
Ten fearless braves set out upon the search, 

For that which, could they but succeed, would give 
A blessed means of health and livelihood. 


At length the ten ascended to a hill 

Which overlooked the Valley of the Cave, 
And, gazing downward, into that abyss, 
They felt a nameless fear, and shrinking dread 
Possessed them as they started to descend. 

For dark clouds brooded in the sky above, 
While angry waters roared beneath their gloom, 
And in the forests weird sounds were heard, 
Though nowhere were there any sounds of life. 
Yet onward pressed the steadfast Indians 
Until they reached the darkly yawning mouth 
Which was the place of entrance to the cave. 
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Before that awful opening they paused— 

Then, summoning their bravery they stooped 

And entered it with wariness and care. 

Through passages which twisted back and forth, 
Through rooms whose walls resounded to their tread 
And whose dark gloom their torches could not pierce, 
They did advance, until they reached a space 
Surrounded by mute sentinels in stone, 

Which verily held shapes of men and beasts. 

Herein reposed the object of their search; 

Here lay a stone of wealth—for them alone— 

But when the chieftain entered, and the nine, 

There met their eyes an awful spectacle. 


Above, there hung suspended in the air 

A vast array of skeletons, of whom 

Some, though inanimate, seemed not so 

And grinned upon them with a ghastly mien. 
But, still determined, on the chieftain came, 

And on advanced the others, when the air 

Was rent by screams and wailings, while at once 
Forked tongues of lightning flashed on every side. 
Before the frightened group there then arose 

A great white mist which gradually was formed 
Into the shape of some huge god or man. 

A sword of flaming light was in his hand, 

And through the shouts and screams which filled the air 
He cried, “This is my silver and my gold, 

And, though my body has been long destroyed, 
Yet shall my spirit guard it evermore!” 


The chieftain was the first to fall in death, 
Pierced by that fiery sword, which, like a flame, 
Leaped out again, and even once again, 

Till all lay dead, save one who did escape 

And bore the message to his waiting tribe. 

And he was twice a messenger of death— 

Of death for those who ventured to the cave— 
Of worse death for the others who remained. 

For still the famine ruled the barren earth, 

And those for whom there was no food must die. 
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The Real Prize 


IRVINE McNEILL 


YF |OSEF was sitting on the hillside deep in thought. If one looked 
| into his face one could see that something was troubling him. 
|] Again and again he would bite his lower lip and shake his head, 
I, | and sometime a lone tear would course down his cheek. He mut- 
| tered 


“How am I to win? Where can I get one? What am I 
to do? Ya! Ya! Ya!” He buried his face in his hands and swayed back 
and forth. 

That night the town was to hold a musical festival and was to give 
a prize to the person who played the violin best and with the most feeling 
of tone quality. That prize would enable the winner to study three years 
in the Royal Music School in Vilna. (Vilna is in Poland.) Josef had his 
heart set on winning the prize. But alas! he had no violin. Yesterday he 
had one, but his father, angry at him because he played it all day, and 
would not attend properly to his work, broke the violin into many pieces. 

“Josef! Josef!,” his father had cried, ““Why do you sit here and play 
instead of attending to your work? You can’t eat music. You must 
learn a trade that will be useful, and that will earn a living for you.” 
With that, he had broken the violin and stamped away. Josef’s father did 
not want him to become a violinist, he said that it was all foolishness. But 
then, some parents never recognize genius or talent in their children until 
it is too late. 

The sun, one deep orange ball, sinking behind the distant mountains, 
cast a mellow glow over earth and sky. The sky was tinted rose and yellow, 
and the sun’s rays, striking the mountains, blended into a rosy-lavender 
glow that melted into deep purple as the day slowly closed. Josef was so 
full of grief that he did not see the beauty of the sinking sun. 

Suddenly he heard a cry. It came from the river at the foot of the 
hill, He jumped up and scanned the river. Yes, there was somebody 
struggling in the water, and again he heard a cry. Quickly he ran down 
the hill and jumped into the water. Somehow he managed to bring a 
struggling girl to the shore and drag her up the bank. She had fainted and 
at first he thought she was dead, but soon she showed signs of life. At 
last she opened her eyes and looked at Josef. 

“You saved me,” she said. “But for you | would have————” she 
shuddered and could not finish her sentence. 

“What is your name?” she said. 

“My name is Josef and I live over the hill. What is your name?” 

“They call me ‘The Blossom’ ”’, she said, “‘and I live with the Gypsies. 
My grandfather Mischa gave me my name and he composed a song about 
me.” 

“Oh! [ve heard of you.” said Josef “and is your grandfather Mischa 
the violinist? Do you think he would play for me? Won’t you let me 
take you home?” 
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“You may take me to camp,” she said laughing. “As for home—we 
Gypsies have none. We are one place today and gone tomorrow. Come 
now, it’s getting dark.” Together they approached the camp and Josef 
heard the music of a violin. 

“That’s my grandfather,” said “The Blossom.” “I will take you to 
him; he will be glad to play for you.” She conducted him to the rear of 
a camp and to a wagon in front of which sat an old man playing on a 
violin. Josef listened delightedly to the music and finally the old man 
stopped playing and looked at the children. 

“You like my playing, eh!” he said. ‘Well it’s not often you can 
hear a violin as fine as this one.” 

“Oh!” said Josef, “it was beautiful. What kind of a violin is it? May 
I see it?” Mischa gave Josef the violin and Josef drew the bow softly 
across the strings. 

“What! do you play?” said Mischa. “Play us a tune and I will judge 
your playing.” 

Josef played a song that a wandering fiddler had taught him some years 
before, and as he played he forgot everything except the violin and made 
the notes ring out with emotion and clearness. He stopped abruptly and 
looked at Mischa. Mischa was looking at him with a rapt expression and 
finally he said— 

“Child, you can play. You have genius in you. Where did you learn 
that tune? Do you know that it is a tune that was written by a master 
violinist and only master violinists can play it with feeling? You are for- 
tunate to know it.” 

“It was taught to me some years ago by a wandering fiddler, and he 
also gave me a mellow old violin that I loved, but *, here the tears 
came to Josef’s eyes at the thought of his violin. . 

“Why do you cry?” said Mischa, “come! mayhaps, I can help you.” 

Josef told his sad story to Mischa and when finished he said bitterly— 

*“And now to learn a useful trade, oh!” 

A soft light came into Mischa’s eyes as he said— 

“There, lad, don’t be sad. Take this violin and go win the prize. 
Hurry now before it is too late. Don’t stop to thank me, go!” 

Josef took the violin and bewilderingly went to town. He could hard- 
ly believe in his good luck. He reached the building, breathlessly, where 
the contest was being held. He waited joyfully until his turn came to play. 
and then he played the wandering fiddler’s song. He played like he had 
never played before—such fire, such rhythm, such expression, he put into 
his song that it made one fairly weep to hear him. At the end of the con- 
test the prize was given to Josef, and he happily ran back to the Gypsy camp 
to tell Mischa. 

Mischa smiled a knowing smile when he heard Josef’s glad tidings and 
beckoned him to come close— 

“J will tell you a secret,” he said, ‘and mind-you keep it. That violin 
is one of the ones that Maggini made and that song you played was com- 
posed by Maggini; so the song and the violin belong to one another, but 
only a true genius can play them correctly, and you have.” 
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Josef was awed at Mischa’s words and handed the violin to him say~- 
ing— 

“Some day I hope I can own one like it and thank you for lending it 
to me.” 

Mischa smiled and said: ‘“‘My son, keep the violin. It is yours. I have 
another one I can play on, and besides, I am getting old and may die soon 
and who knows what would happen to that violin then. I will leave it 
where I know it will be safe and have someone to care for it. God bless 
you, child!” 

Josef was too overjoyed for words and the tears ran down his cheeks. 
But Mischa understood his joy and motioned for him to go. 

The next evening Josef stcod in the road and watched the Gypsy 
wagons slowly disappear in the distance and he heard the strains of Mischa’s 
violin fade away. Josef knelt down and asked God to bless Mischa, and 
clutching the prized violin to his heart he slowly went up the hill towards 
home. 


THE STYLE AND THE HITCHING POST 


BIEDLER HELTZEL 


A long time ago in the days of yore 

A hitching post stood at every door. 

It stood its ground in all kinds of weather, 
And served its purpose like genuine leather. 


It stood alone in its honored place, 

A great asset to the human race, 

But by its side stood a friend worth while, 
No other than the old-time stile. 


They stood there always side by side, 

To welcome the traveler after a long hard ride. 

They were always good friends and enjoyed the scenes, 
That shifted like those we see in our dreams. 


First came the childhood days long ago 
With never a thought for care and woe, 
Then came the sweethearts happy and gay, 
Who walked through mists of love all day. 


Mother and father were next in line 
With robust kiddies looking fine. 
Grandmother and grandfather then appear 
To end the romance of many a year. 


So on and on through the years they stood, 
Till they chopped them up for kindling wood, 
And now you see in their accustomed place 
An automobile with lines of grace. 
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Men vs. Women 
or 
The Battle of the Sexes 


HowarD WHETZEL 


—N ORDER to have a little sport, pastime, fun and amusement, 
S| and also, to gathér a little information, we decided to ask prac- 
»| tically all the women in High School (they know everything) 
what they think of men, and to ask the men their opinion of the 
» | ladies. 

I Many people answered the question alike so everyone’s name 
cannot be used. We hope you won’t feel slighted. 

Let’s see what the ladies have to say first. The question put to each 
of the (un) fair sex was, “What is your opinion of men?” 

Miss Bridges—‘‘They’re a nuisance.” Including a certain young man 
who used to practice (from what I hear he didn’t need any practice—he 
was perfect, and don’t get me wrong!) medicine in this city. 

Frances O’Donnell “They’re all lairs.” Just because Ed (from 
Staunton) told you those little white lies and left? 

Welby Swartz—‘Oh, this is so sudden!” I took the poor child by 
surprise, Harvey. She must have thought I was Gordon Byerly proposing 
to her. (Harvey, by the way, is a gentlleman friend of mine who has a 
name like a man falling down stairs—Harvey Watterson Jefferson Clump! ) 

Miss Barton—“They’re the most honest people in the world, but also 
the laziest.” You don’t mean they’re too lazy to steal? If so, what caused 
my History book to disappear? 

Charlotte Mauzy—‘I think they are brutes, but I love ’em all.” A 
call to arms, Cavemen! 

Alda Showalter—‘‘I like ’em all, but love only ONE.” Someone else 
feels THAT WAY about someone, huh? 

Mrs. Stanley—“At his best; ‘a little lower than the angels’; at his 
worst, ‘a little higher than the swine.’”” It will be to the PRINCIPAL 
of the thing you'll have to answer! Do you follow me, Harvey? 

Nellie Catherine Fauls—‘I’m rather uncertain, but I'll know after 
one more date with ‘Pig’ Lineweaver.”’ 

Roberta Cover—‘‘All crazy.” But Roberta, you’re so young. 

Miss Blosser—‘‘You can’t live with them, and you can’t live without 
them.” In other words, without them within, you can’t live with them 
without, or words to that effect. 

Martha Rose Logan—‘‘They’re fools.” Because they fall for you 
women? 

Jean Wilton—‘‘They’re the most conceited people on earth, the dar- 
lings.” Nuf sed. 

Miss Ford—‘“What women think of men? Why ALL women think 
of men.” She wouldn’t kid us, would she, Harvey? 

Mildred Graham “Cracker”—‘I think they’re the most precious crea- 
tures in the world.” Page Fred Koontz. 
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““Tissie’’ Fletcher—‘I don’t know any men.” What a lie! 

Miss Stribling—“‘Gee, that’s a broad subject.” She was probably think- 
ing about Mike Whitmore at the time! 

Clara Rose Hivick—‘‘They’ll take anything and everything they can 
get.” Is that why Richard Lineweaver took you? Surely, “Hickie,” they 
wouldn’t take chickens? 

Susan Pence—‘‘I’d have to tell you in the dark.” Now that’s what 
an inquiring reporter runs into, Harvey. Aren’t you envious? 

Mrs. Switzer (Omohundro before she was glued to Frank)—‘“‘I can’t 
give you my opinion of men in general, because (and then, Harvey, her 
eyes took on a dreamy effect) because there’s only one now, and he’s the 
sweetest thing in the world!”’ Oh boy, what expression! Get Frank on the 
*phone, quick! 

Alice Corns—“I think they’re hateful.” You'd hate to hate ’em like 
you love ’em, wouldn’t you? 

Jane Wilton—‘Really I can’t answer that because I’m not familiar 
enough with the subject.” Slpphsst! That’s a three-cent word made by 
sticking the tongue out of the mouth and blowing very hard. 

Sarah Frances Funkhouser—‘‘Ah wah, don’t you think that’s rather 
personal?” I wonder if she considered being kissed one day in the hall by 
a big, husky, swashbuckling, line-plunging fullback personal? She forced 
me to do it, Harvey. 

Miss Stull—“I can’t give you any opinion of men in general, because 
I hate to put them all under one class.”” Evidently she hates large classes. 
That’s why she teaches in that little half-pint room at the end of the hall, 
which isn’t big enough in which to sidestep an issue. And besides she ought 
to know, Harvey, because she’s been to Yurrup! 

Marie Davis—‘‘I do not choose to tell.” I know the men are glad to 
hear that, because most women tell. 

“Kacky” Sullivan—‘Oh, I have an awful opinion of them.” With 
the exception of ONE-hundred, little girl, 

Mary Rosalie Riley—‘I WHONNEN!” That’s a two-bit expression 
meaning, “I want ’em.” 

Miss Coffman—‘I won’t tell on them, the little dears.” I go for 
women who won’t tell in a colossal way, Harvey. 

Rhoda Neff—‘I’d hate to express it.” Well, how about sending it by 
parcel post then? 

Robinette Heatwole—‘‘They’re like a circus, ‘Here today and gone 
tomorrow!’” In other words you’re just Bob-Bob-Ridge-ing along? 

Helen Reilly—“I think they’re a bunch of saps.”” Remember, Helen, 
the sap keeps the family tree going. 

Geneva Peters—‘‘They’re all Lynn-en (Holman) and a yard wide.” 
And you don’t mean all wool? 

‘Sis’ Wance—‘‘They should shave oftener, the ‘Harry’ things!’’ So 
that’s what you’re Barger-ing about? 

Mrs. Wise (Lewis before she was Wisely welded) —‘They’re what put 
the ‘moon’ in matrimony.” And your husband is supposed to be a wise guy. 


>> 
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Men may have put the “moon” in matrimony, Harvey, but the women put 
the “moan” in alimony! 7 

Lois Dundore—‘‘Some are like Heaven, and some are like Heltzel.” 

Miss Reynolds—‘‘Come around after school, and I'll tell you.” Now, 
Harvey, you see what kind of a racket we reporters are up against. Do you 
wonder why I work for nothing? 

Wanda Sanger—‘I thought they were swell until one turned out to be 
‘all wet’-sel, so I left him like a dream and then I struck a Knott! But 
really I go for Brown men.” The little Indian! Hey, Pete, there’s a squaw 
on the warpath! 

Miss Spilman—‘“They’re the most convenient and necessary objects I 
know. How could we do without them? They are also the ae 
listen, Harvey, I heard more flattering words about men in five minutes from 
her than you could hear from anyone else in five years. 

Margaret Willis—‘‘They’re like a whirlpool. A current of water run- 
ning contrary to the main current.” Sort of an Eddy? (Stover, Jr.) 

Mrs. Odaffer—‘I think I’ll need a little ‘Coaching’ before I answer 
that.” 

Emily Lonergan—The more you know about ’em, the less you know 
about ’em. The less you know about ’em the more you want to know about 
*em, while the more you know about ’em, the less you want to know about 
*em.” In other words you know, I know you know, what I know you know 
about ’em. Figure it out for yourself, Harvey. 

Mrs. Rhodes—‘‘I don’t know much about ’em, but I want to ask you 
something. Because I married an aviator, do people think I took a flyer?” 
We don’t know, Harvey, we don’t know, but we have noticed that the 
Lindbergh’s have become heir-minded. 

Frances King—‘“They sure ‘pack’ (Bridgewater) Vigar-ous wallop.” 

Miss Houck—“They resemble a pie; well seasoned, baked, soggy, crusty, 

and sliced. Some remind me of eggs—hard-boiled, deviled, and pickled. A 
few are like oysters: spineless, but usually they are HALF STEWED!” Also 
panned. 
And now for the men. This question was put to each man, ‘What is 
your opinion of women?” I saw a sign once (and I believe in signs, Har- 
vey, don’t you?) which read, “‘Ask the man who owns one,” so I asked Mr. 
Stanley first. | 

Mr. Stanley—“Women have made History, and will continue to go 
down in History.” Yes, we know who’s making History at the H .H. S. 
and we also happen to know of a boy who continues to go down in his His- 
tory each month! 

Ray Frye—‘‘I’m crazy about a Normal girl.” You’re sure she isn’t an 
abnormal girl? 

Gordon Byerly—“They’re like a loaf of bread. ‘Oh Boy!’ First they’re 
kneaded, baked, sliced, and ready to be devoured.” You cannibal! Confi- 
dentially, Harvey, we think he’s suffering from a disease called ‘S’warts” 
on the brain. Well, well, Welby! 

Mr. Hopkins—“Some need a haircut, while others need a shingle.” 
Applied with plenty of force, let us add. 
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Overton Lee—‘We’ve often heard of Semour dresses, but never trans- 
parent women.” 

Harry Blatt—‘All right for pleasure, but punk for intellectual inter- 
course.” We belive Harry had a PRESSING engagement once. 

Mr. Odaffer—‘In golfing terms; clear the fairway, make a long drive 
which lands you near a water hazard, then sink her.” We're going to try 
that on one of those new minute-you’re-thru golf courses and the first hole 
we come to we’re going to putter in. 

John Robert Switzer—‘I know one I’d be crazy to arm and arm it 
with.” Why not take the central aisle on the left hand side in the center of 
the church? 

James Bryan—‘I don’t know much about ’em. I met a girl once by the 
name of Rose. I asked her if she had any sisters. She said, ‘IT wo—vViolet 
and Lillie.’ It looked to me like I was going to get mixed up in a flower 
bed, so I checked out.” Why didn’t you go over and meet the whole bou- 
quet, you rum-head?!! 

Mr. Spitzer—(A good janitor and a gentleman, always)—‘‘Some of 
them are all right, and some of them are not.” A good answer, Harvey, 
considering that he has to keep on the good side of his wife. 

Richard Jackson—‘“Women’s feet are two sizes larger than they were 
twenty years ago. The reason I suppose is because they have been trying to 
fill men’s shoes.” Yes, Harvey, they might fill our shoes, but they surely 
empty our pockets. 

“Dick” Dundore—“I had a wonderful girl once, but I left her. She 
cried bitterly when I left.” It wasn’t a (Jacqueline) Johnston’s Flood, 
was it? 

“Cow” Weaver— ‘Women run the country.  Lizzies everywhere, 
Grace before meals, three Ruths in Congress, and the cars run by Ethyl.” 
They’re even attending to our business instead of their own. 

Mr. Jackson—‘“I can’t see they are deteriorating (that’s a two-cent 
word meaning ‘getting worse’) any more today than they have in the past.” 
And he’s a blond, Harvey, the light-headed thing! 

Allen Hausenfluck—‘‘Women? Women? Oh! A woman doesn’t want 
to be the ‘first and only’ girl a man ever loved; she wants to be the one to 
make him stop loving all others.” We think you know your females. 

Mr. Garrison—‘‘The eyes are the windows of the soul—and sometimes 
when you look at all the mascara clinging to them you wish someone would 
wash the windows.” WANTED: One million unemployed to wash windows. 

Roy Frye—‘‘There’s only one in the world, Gee’n (Hawse) how I love 
her!” 

Tim Hering—‘Arithmetic is wrong; a triangle is a wreck—tangle when 
there is more than one involved.” Ripley it or not! 

Leighton Harlin—‘“They’re too fidgety.” You don’t mean Piggly- 
Wiggly? 

Roland Berry—‘They’re conceited as the devil.” And you weren’t 
voted the most conceited boy in High School last year, were you? Evident- 
ly great minds run in the same gutter, Harvey. 
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John O’Donnell—‘T’ll bite.” You big brute, you wouldn’t bite any 
ladies, would you? 

“Fatty” Stover—‘“They’re hard to get around.” We wonder if the 
ladies have any trouble getting around you? 

Biedler Heltzel—‘‘They have too much mouth.” Does make kissing 
rather difficult, doesn’t it? 

Mr. Keister—‘‘They’re noble creatures, but I think a woman’s place is 
in the home, and that every woman should take a husband.” We call you, 
Harvey, but they’d better be careful whose husband they take. 

Felton Riley—‘“I don’t know.”? He was probably thinking of a woman 
at that minute, so we asked him this question, ““_Do you men like women 
who give in easily or the other sort?” He replied, ““What other sort?” It’s 
no use, Harvey, he might as well give himself up. 

What is my opinion of women, Harvey? Aaaahh!!! Personally I don’t 
like women. LOVE ’EM! ‘Those dear, sweet, adorable, lovable, kissable, 
clutchable, heavenly-scented darlings with contagious eyes, rosy cheeks, 
honeyed lips, lustrous hair, delicate hands, slim ankles, nimble toes, and 
takin’ ways! : 


ONWARD AND UPWARD 


LEoNA MILLER 


Why say I can’t 

When the task looks great? 
Do we think it’s easier 

To give way to fate? 


When you’ve given up 
And said, “I couldn’t’” 
Bet ten to one— 

It’s because “J wouldn’t.” 


Try is the word 

On the road to success 
And it’s for us to decide 
Which way is best. 


Can’t brings you nothing 
And ends in shame; 
While “try”? nears the top 
And gives you a name. 
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The Young Eaglet 


OVvERTON LEE 


Rees hime) 


7 
MV) 


ITH the ease of an eagle Larry glided down to a landing at the air 
dome. Around were several other Spads warming up with grease 
monkeys clambering over them giving them the final touch. 
Everything looked tired. The planes, grease monkeys, C. O.’s, 
and pilots looked and acted like mechanical things that, when a 
whistle blew, would automatically soar into the clouds that had 

written death on the faces of so many men. As Larry slowly climbed from 
the cockpit of his panting monster he headed for the dugouts at a speed 

hardly excelled by a tortoise. His legs were weak, his eyes shaggy and hollow. 

Ever since the war began he had ridden the sky and had brought down 
seven enemy planes. He and his chum, Henry Kellogg, were the only ones 
left of the flying eagles, one of the best squads that patrolled the sky. They 
were especially noted for their quick wits and bravery, but now they didn’t 
care. The strain had been too great and they, like many other pilots, had 
begun to crack under it. 

As Larry entered the dugout he was greeted with a cherry “Hello” 
from Henry. Some infantrymen were lying around the room, some smok- 
ing, some playing cards, and others writing. 

As one of them saw Larry enter, he raised his head from his bed of 
straw and said with a sarcastic grin, ‘““Well how’s our little eaglet this 
evening?” 

“Aw dry up, can’tcha let a fellow alone?” growled Henry, who always 
took Larry’s side when the other men teased him. 

“But look out” 

Here the sentence was interrupted by a heavy fist, belonging to Larry, 
which caught the infantryman under the chin and laid him out. Ever since 
Larry had been in the squadron the infantrymen had called him the “young 
eaglet”’ because he was the youngest member. 

Larry then walked over to a pile of straw in the corner beside Henry, 
and lying down was soon sleeping. It was not the restful kind of slumber 
that overcame his senses but the kind in which you hear the bursting of 
bombs, the tat-a-tat-tat of the Vickers, the screaming of the flying struts, 
and the cursing of men. 

He had slept several hours, but to him it was only minutes, when he 
was aroused by the C. O. calling the squadron together for the dawn patrol. 
Wearily he got up, reached for his goggles and helmet, lighted a fag, and 
slowly followed Henry out the door to the waiting planes. As the men 
climbed into their planes and gave them the gun he saw Henry wave to 
him as he soared up into the darkness. He felt, actually felt, a faint re- 
sponse. His old feeling of friendship which had bound them together all 
of these years, overcame his apathy. Henry, his faithful pal, with whom he 
had grown up and shared these later years of hell, was the man with whom 
he had signed an agreement at the beginning of the war that if an enemy 
plane brought down either of them, the other, if possible, would avenge his 
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death, even at the risk of his life. Why should these thoughts come to his 
mind as he gave the sturdy Spad the gun and took to the air to find Henry. 
They had always flown side by side at each dawn patrol. Was this some 
premonition or just an unusual weakness caused by war dreams? 

Just as the sun was peeping over the grim black hills of death, the 
squadron sighted six Hun Fokkers in the distance. Instantly they climbed 
for altitude above the clouds. As they emerged from the clouds they saw 
the Huns a little below them. Automatically Larry tripped his guns and 
with a powerful dive swept down on a large black Hun plane. The Hun 
side-slipped, rolled, and dived, but Larry was always after him. After drop- 
ping about a thousand feet the Hun went into a loop and as he was at the 
top of it he managed to put several shots into the fuselage of Larry’s plane. 
Larry immediately went into an Immelmann and escaped the fire. As 
he climbed for altitude the Hun crossed his sights. He tripped his guns 
and held the trigger down. The Vickers were doing their deadly work, 
for he could see by the tracers that the bullets were reaching their mark. 
There was a dull explosion above the din of battle, and Larry saw the Hun 
plane enveloped in a burst of flames and start into a spin earthward. 

He then turned his attention to Henry who was battling for his life 
with two enemy Fokkers. Suddenly Henry’s plane began to wabble crazily 
and dropped into a spin. His propeller had been shot away. As Larry closed 
in on the Huns he saw Henry’s plane crash far below and burst into flames. 
Tears were streaming down his face, his hands gripped the stick like those 
of steel, and he dived at one of the Fokkers. Round after round he had 
poured into the Hun’s plane, when he saw the Hun give a shudder and fall 
as a tiny trickle of blood flowed from a round hole in his head. He felt a 
searing burn in his shoulder, then numbness. Falling into a side slip he 
started to wing it homeward when he thought of Henry lying in charred 
ashes on no-man’s land. With a curse and a sob he turned back. He was 
in a daze; he didn’t care; he wanted to die. He would avenge Henry’s 
death of the cost of his own life. What had he to live for? Wasn’t he an 
orphan? Wasn’t Henry his best and only friend? His eyes were glassy and 
he laughed a grim, hollow laugh. With throttle wide open and motor 
roaring he swooped down on the Fokker. He did not trip the guns for he 
wasn’t going to kill that way. The Hun went into a roll to avoid him, but 
Larry who was completely delirious by this time, dived into the Hun’s plane. 
Locked together, they went down in a burst of flames. As Larry saw the 
greedy flames he shouted at the top of his lungs, ““Wait for me old pal, I’m 
coming!” 

we Ue ob oe 

Sometime later as the infantry were crossing no-man’s land they noticed 
the charred wreckage of three planes. One was lying upside down while 
the other two were locked together. Little did they know of the friend- 
ship embodied in the tangled wreckage, but they could guess the tragic 
end. The argeement had been fulfilled. 
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The Chubasco 


JUNE TALIAFERRO 


RANCO, or little Francis as he would be called in America, wan- 
dered up and down the shore anxiously, watching first the calm 
Pacific gently splashing the silvery sands, and then the clear blue 
sky. The weather was as perfect as any sailor would have wished 
it, under ordinary circumstances. But Franco was praying for a 

* storm! If only a terrific storm would suddenly break the calm 
of the day, then he would be happy. And the more terrible the storm the 
better. For wasn’t this day of days Saint Francis’s Day and wasn’t this 
revered personage his patron saint? He had been born on this day twenty 
whole summers ago and had been christened for Saint Francis. Each year 
on this day a storm, called the Chubasco, was supposed to take place. This 
brought good luck to the name-sake of Saint Francis, but if it failed to 
take place some ill luck would befall him. Only once in Franco’s young 
life had this failed and soon after that day he had lost his mother. So he 
reverently believed in this token of the good or ill will of his patron and 
that is why he was so anxiously watching the sea for some indication of his 
fate on that day. 

He knew that at sunrise on the morrow he would receive the answer 
from a certain senorita which would make him either supremely happy or 
plunge him into despair. And on the storm tonight depended his future. 
But would the storm ever come? All his watching was so useless but he 
could not be satisfied with calmly waiting. 

Finally, he wandered aimlessly up a little street nearby, not caring 
where he should find himself. It was beginning to be dusk, here and there 
under a barred window or a balcony he saw a Mexican lover serenading his 
senorita with some sweetly ringing love song. But he was in no mood for 
anything of this sort. His own hated rival was probably at that moment 
playing his guitar and singing under the window of the one alone who 
could make him happy. And he had to wait until tomorrow for his an- 
swer. If the Chubasco would descend upon them he would know that he 
would receive a favorable answer. 

For hours he continued his useless roaming around the streets and it 
must have been midnight when he again found himself pacing the beach. 
The moon had risen by this time and for once its rays were not only unwel- 
come to Franco but were absolutely irritating to him. It seemed to mock 
at his great anxiety. He breathed a fervent prayer that the good Saint 
Francis would realize his predicament and suddenly cast clouds over the 
moon and bring the waves dashing up on the beach. Something must des- 
troy this awful tranquility. 

Weary from such frenzied watching, Franco sat down on the beach 
for a few minutes to rest. But his weariness was greater than he knew, and 
soon he was asleep. How long he remained there he did not know, but 
after a while he seemed to hear a faint rushing sound. Was he even taunted 
in his dreams by the sounds of a storm? He slowly opened his eyes. The 
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moon was sending only a feeble streak of light from behind the heavy 
clouds. In a few minutes a terrible roar was heard. It seemed as though the 
sea was suddenly torn up from its depths and waves almost like huge snow 
banks came rushing up on the beach. Franco was so astonished and so su- 


‘perbly happy that he was almost carried out to sea by the waves. He ran 


blindly toward the town and heedless of the beating rain, which was now 
pouring down on him, he went straight to the home of Dolores. 

“Dolores! Dolores!’’ he called softly. But no answer came. Then he 
called louder and the window to her balcony opened and a beautiful little 
black-haired Mexican girl peeped out, her dark eyes shining. 

“Dolores, it is almost time for the rising sun, I am sure, but I couldn’t 
wait. Anyway, there will be no sun for several days now. Good Saint 
Francis has brought me the storm. Please say you'll be my own little 
senora to complete my happiness.” 

The charming little senorita gave him a flashing smile as only she could 


_ do, and nodded her head. 


“When?” joyously asked Franco. 

““Now!” answered Dolores, and with that she jumped out over the 
balcony into the arms of her lover. The happiest couple in all Mexico ran 
down the street with the rain beating joyfully in their faces and with the 
wild winds of the Chubasco as their wedding march. 


SMOKE 
KATHRYN HARLIN 


Black, dirty smoke 

Rising to the clear sky, , 
Covering the houses with particles of dirt 
And making the atmosphere hazy. 

Soon it fades away 

To bother us no more. 


TO STORM 


BERNICE SLOOP 


Thou Thunder-Lightning-Rain! 
Why seekest thou to frighten? 
What thy gain? 


Thou comest here to aid mankind— 
Why then doth threatening action 
Need be thine? 


Oh canst thou not thy terrors end? 
Show not thy darker side, but 
Be our friend. 
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Fads and Crazes 


Dorotuy Davis 


rag | AVE you ever played “the sedulous ape?” I have, and I am sure 
A\ that very few and far between are those who haven’t done so. It 
4) is human nature to imitate something that appeals to you, but more 
Sp} often it is done just to be in style. If the Prince of Wales wears a 
* 1 soft shirt to a formal affair, within one week all the young gentle- 
men who pride themselves upon being in style have adopted this 
fashion—and a fad is quickly started. More often than not it is dropped 
just as quickly and as suddenly as it was taken up, but while it is the rage 
that’s all you hear. 

You can’t tell me that there is someone “with soul so dead” who has 
never racked his brain for an elusive five-lettered word with which to finish 
a cross-word puzzle. For a little while every magazine or daily paper that 
you picked up had at least one puzzle and sometimes devoted a whole page 
to this popular pastime. Prizes of all descriptions were offered, and every- 
one in the family from father down to the youngest child acted half-dement- 
ed when working upon the black and white squares. When Mah Jong first 
came out everyone either learned to play or thought himself disgraced for- 
ever. It was the rage, and because of its unusual name became popular in 
a short time. 

Perhaps nothing illustrates more clearly how short-lived fads and crazes 
are than do the so-called popular songs. “Yes, We Have No Bananas” at 
One time was sung in every city, town and village in the United States. It 
even penetrated to half-civilized places in Africa and Asia where it was 
possibly the only American song known. Another song which rivaled “Yes, 
We Have No Bananas” was “Barney Google.” These and many more have 
faded into oblivion and yet each person eagerly awaits the latest song and 
soon wears it out by singing it night and day. 

At one time no matter what remark you would make, serious or other- 
wise, “‘So’s Your Old Man” would be the answer. This was just one of the 
pet sayings which have driven your family and friends to the verge of dis- 
traction. ‘“‘Oh Yeah,” “And How,” “You Would,” and ‘Sez You” are 
just a few among the many of these slang expressions which appeal so par- 
ticularly to the younger generation. The world at large must be getting 
tired of hearing anyone except a baby talking baby-talk, for there has been 
a fad of it ever since Eve crooned baby-talk to Cain and discovered that 
Adam liked it too. 

All of these fads have had their devoted followers, but when it comes 
to personal appearance and wearing apparel—then we begin to see how far 
fad may really lead us. When the craze for bobbed hair first set in, nearly 
all the women were horrified and said that they at least would never consent 
to losing their crowning glory. But they did—and the first thing you 


knew, not only had the fad for shingling the hair started, but it was followed 
by the boyish bob. 
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Clothes jump from one extreme to another. One year skirts may sweep 
the floor, and the next they have shrunk two feet. Puffed sleeves give way 
to severely tailored ones, and long to short ones. When the fad of wearing 
goloshes started, many people thought they were horrible looking, but just 
the same they too were soon wearing them whether they flopped or not. 

And so I could go on indefinitely. The point is that a fad may be all 
right if it doesn’t last too long. People soon weary of things which if an- 
alyzed are really absurd and silly. But it is human nature to be attracted 
by the unusual. So as long as there is a world and poor weak human beings 
living in it, I think we shall have fads. 


AUTUMN TREE 


MARGARET BOYERS 


Years ago there lived a princess, 
Tall, graceful, very fair, 

Clothed in beautiful costly garments, 
Precious stones were in her hair. 


Green her dress she wore in Summer, 
But in Autumn we are told 

With her own white hands the princess 
Made a dress of shining gold. 


Still she stands so very tall, 
Whispering day and night, 
Wearing still the green in Summer, 
And in Autumn, golden bright. 
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What’s in a Voice 


IRVINE McNEILL 


Characters 
ca EDL Sea Ege | RAS G20 A SO A 1 A Bachelor 
ceemarieeaaes emer e seem Ne, Waa Ce RRR a 2 DA His Valet 
PE MNIVStETIOUS SOPLan™ oc... )...... cehecessatbendeested Who Sings Over the Radio 


Two Radio Announcers 
ACT I—In Mr. Ernest Renan’s bachelor apartment. 


ACT Ii—At the outside of the radio studio door through which can be seen 
the interior of the studio. The scene takes place a week later. 


ACT I 


The scene opens showing a room of a bachelor apartment that is com- 
fortably furnished. On the right of the room is a door that leads to the 
outside of the apartment. A row of bookcases is at the left of the door. 
At the right of this door, against the wall, is a table with a big davenport in 
front of it. On the table is a lighted lamp and also some small bric-a-brac. 
At the back of the room is a double window curtained, and in front of the 
window is a large overstuffed chair. On the left of the room is a door 
towards the back of the stage, and at the right of the door is a radio against 
the wall. At the left side of the radio is a large lounging chair, just the 
kind that a bachelor would lounge in while smoking, reading, or listening to 
the radio. Behind the chair is a reading lamp; it is lighted. On the walls 
above the radio, bookcases, and table, are some pictures. 

Mr. Renan is sitting in the lounging chair smoking and listening to the 
radio. The radio is playing softly and Mr. Renan is talking to himself. 

Mr. Renan: “‘That voice! That voice! Such a beautiful voice! I wonder 
what she is like! She must be wonderful to have such a beautiful 
voice. The program will soon come on and then I can hear that dream 
voice.” (He lights another cigarette and picks up a newspaper that is 
lying in his lap, and glances at it.) ‘In fifteen minutes that divine 
voice will come on the air.” (He calls to his valet who is in another 
room.) “Beecher! Beecher! Come here.” Beecher appears in the door- 
way. 

Beecher: ‘‘Yes, Mr. Renan, what is it?” 

Mr. Renan: “Bring me my soft slippers and smoking jacket, and you might 
fix me a cup of coffee if you will.” 

Beecher looks at Mr. Renan, then he looks at his watch—‘tOh!” he 
said, “your dream girl will soon be on and then you will be lost to the world. 
Really, Mr. Renan, don’t you think you are worshipping her a little too 
much? [I i 
Mr. Renan: ‘“‘No one asked for any remarks from you, Beecher, go!” 

(Beecher gets Mr. Renan the things desired and then goes to make the 

coffee. Mr. Renan puts the things on and then settles himself com- 

fortably in his chair; in a few moments the program come on ) 
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(The radio announcer announces the opening of the “Cocomo”’ pro- 
gram and the orchestra plays two selections. After the orchestra plays, 
the announcer says that, as usual, the “Mystery Soprano” will sing her 
one song on the program, which will be “Sylvia,” by Oley Speaks. 
Mr. Renan by this time is only listening to the Voice. After the So- 
prano has finished, Mr. Renan, who is so enraptured that he seems dazed, 
suddenly awakes to the world and jumps up excitedly.) 

Mr. Renan: Yes! Yes! This is the end. I will either marry her or go crazy. 
I simply can’t live without that voice.” (He looks at his watch and 
finds he has time to catch a late train for New York where the radio 
station WEAF, over which the Voice sings, is located. He calls Beech- 
er.) “Beecher, Beecher! Come here quickly!” (Mr. Renan is a picture 
of excitement as Beecher appears in the door.) 

Mr. Renan: ‘“‘Beecher, pack my suitcases. I’m leaving for New York on 
the late train, and by-the-way, ?m not coming back for a long time. 
I'll pay you your wages when I’m ready to leave.” Beecher looks at 
Mr. Renan in a puzzled way and then says, ““What has happened, sir, 
are you in trouble or 

Mr. Renan: “It’s that voice; I can’t live without that voice. Beecher, it’s 
driving me wild—but go pack my things, don’t stand there gaping like 
and idiot, go!” (Beecher goes out dumbfounded and Mr. Renan fol- 
lows him.) 


(Curtain) 
ACT WI 


(A week later in a room outside a radio studio. In the center of the 
back wall is a closed door and another one on the right side of the room. 
On the left side of the room is a double window; it is curtained. The 
room is furnished like a modern waiting room with furniture of the 
most modernistic style. There is a table in the right corner of the 
room and a davenport in front of it. On the table there is a lighted 
lamp and there are wall lights on each side of the two doors; they are 
also lighted. On the left side of the room are some chairs and also a 
small bookcase, filled with books, against the back wall. When the 
scene opens there are two radio announcers standing in the room.) 

lst Announcer: “Hey John, is the ‘Cocomo’ program ready to start, and 
has the Soprano arrived yet?” 

2nd Announcer: “The Soprano is in the studio and the program goes on in 
fifteen minutes, but did (Here Mr. Renan comes rushing in all 
out of breath and goes up to the first announcer.) 

Mr. Renan: “Where she? Where is she? Can’t I see her? Oh! I must 
see her.” (He starts toward the middle door.) 

Announcer: “Wait just a moment—where is who? What do you want? 
Why don’t you speak sensibly?” 

Mr. Renan: “Quick! I must see the girl that sings on the ‘Cocomo’ pro- 
gram. Where is she?” 
(The announcer looks queerly at Mr. Renan and then a smile comes 
on his face.) 
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Announcer: “Oh! I see, you want to see the ‘Mystery Soprano.’ Well, she 
will be out here in just a moment. If you wait you can see her.” (The 
announcer stands watching Mr. Renan. Mr. Renan paces back and 
forth across the floor, and every five seconds he looks at his watch 
and shakes his head. After what seems to him a century of waiting, 
the door of the studio opens, and out comes a small boy with a piece 
of music in his hand.) 

Announcer: ‘“‘Well, sir, here is ‘The Mystery Soprano.’ ” 

(Mr. Renan utters a short gasp and staggers across the floor. He is 
speechless for a moment then he says slowly.) “A boy! A boy! Oh—! 
How I have been disillusioned! Goodbye—(he begins laughingly )— 
fond dreams—ah— (here he bursts into fits of laughter and keeps laugh- 
ing as the curtain goes down.) 

(Curtain) 


THE DREAMER 


MILDRED GRAHAM 


It was the night of Hallowe’en, 

Nothing human could be seen. 

There pierced the quietness the hoot of an owl. 
Everything began to wake, everything began to prowl. 
The night was dark, in the sky was lightening. 
Every move I made was Oh, so frightening. 
As I was creeping along the wall, 

A shadow moved—immensely tall. 

I couldn’t get down, the wall was too high; 
Yet, I knew it wouldn’t be safe to cry. 

It was approaching! Nearer it came. 

If I live through it, Il never be sane, 

It hovered about me; its breath on my face 
Fell in quick gasps, and my heart kept pace. 
“Dear, dear, wake up,” the shadow said, 

“It is quite time you were out of bed.” 

I opened my eyes and felt relaxed, 

Quite at ease now that I knew the facts, 
Recognized this voice trying to rule, 

As mother’s urging me to school. 

The teacher thought I had played on the way, 
To you this may extraordinary seem 

I couldn’t explain my peculiarity that day. 
But I never again want such a dream. 
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A Strange Ghost 


DoucLas McFARLANE 


@)| WAS working at Bill Harrison’s place about seven milesfrom home 
at the time this incident which I am going to tell you took place. 
I stayed at Bill’s all during the week but when Saturday evening 
came, I was accustomed to going home and spending Sunday. As 
| this was before the time of automobiles I always walked. 

On this particular Sunday I stayed later than usual which 
necessitated my covering the greater part of my journey after night fall. 
There were two ways to reach Harrison’s from our place—by the main 
road or by an old lumber road. I generally went by the main road but as 
it was getting late I chose the shorter route, the old lumber road. 

About two miles before I reached my destination the road led past a 
graveyard. As I drew near this place the most unearthly sounds imaginable 
broke the quiet of the night. It seemed as if someone was rattling chains, 
moaning, and making other noises which I cannot describe. I remained root- 
ed to the spot for a period of about two or three seconds with my heart beat- 
ing so spasmodically it seemed it would stop. Then I broke into a run. I 
ran for about half a mile before the thought occurred to me that perhaps 
someone I knew had set a trap to frighten me, or that perhaps it was grave 
robbers. 

I resolved to go back and investigate the disturbance. So stepping off 
the road and finding myself a good three-foot club I started back. As I got 
nearer to the frightful spot I kept assuring myself that there were no such 
things as ghosts. The noise seemed so terrible that I almost prayed it would 
be grave robbers. They would, at least be human. 

The night was very cloudy and the cemetery was wrapped in pitch dark- 
ness. I waited outside a full three minutes before I could gather will power 
and strength to climb over the stile. Once in the graveyard I began creeping 
toward the Murphy tombstone, from which the noise seemed to come. This 
stone was the largest in the graveyard. Murphy had married again about six 
months after his first wife’s death, which caused not a little gossip among 
the news-mongers of the district—some saying that he didn’t have any re- 
spect for his deceased wife or he wouldn’t have married again so soon. This 
made Pat angry, and caused him to buy the largest tombstone in the neigh- 
borhood and place it over the grave as proof of his true affection. 

As I drew near this stone all the ghost stories I had ever heard began 
chasing each other through my mind. I tried to force them out of my 
thoughts—my common sense telling my imagination that there were no such 
things as ghosts—but at this particular time my imagination was very hard to 
convince and no matter how hard my common sense argued it could not 
overcome my imaginative sense. The closer I came to the noise the stronger 
became my thoughts of the supernatural. By the time I reached the Murphy 
stone my mind was completely master over my common sense and the nervous 
strain caused my temples to feel as if they must burst under the tension. As 
I stood there I realized that the noise either came from the other side of the 
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tombstone or out of the ground. I began to peep around the edge, and as I 
did so the noise ceased. 

I thought the disturbance had been horrible, but the silence was far 
worse. It seemed to last an eternity, but it was probably only a few seconds. 
Then a white hand rose up before me followed by another shortly afterward. 
A pasty white face then appeared between them. The appearance of the 
face was followed by the order, ““Get the Devil out of here.” 

Well, I “got” out of there. I had remained stock still during this ter- 
rible drama but this order broke the spell and I turned and fled. There was 
a five-foot fence around the graveyard, and to this day I can’t remember 
how I got over it. I know I didn’t wait to climb it. I ran all the way to 
Harrisons’, sneaked up stairs, and crept into bed with John, my bed partner. 
I couldn’t control my body any longer and I began to shake like a leaf. I 
shook the bed until I woke John, who insisted on arousing his mother to 
doctor me. 

“Ma” Harrison gave me a cup of her herb tea which she said would 
cure almost anything. I drank this awful concoction, which I was sure 
wouldn’t do me any good, rather than confess my night’s experience to old 
Bill, the most relentless ‘‘kidder’’ that ever lived. 

The next morning I didn’t go to work, although I was some better. 
About noon Mrs. Langley, who lived near the cemetery, dropped in for a 
neighborly call. She said she hadn’t slept well the night before because of 
the racket old Marie Walton had made. It seemed that on every July thirty- 
first, the anniversary of Mrs. Murphy’s burial, Marie, a crazy woman, spent 
the night on the grave mourning for Mollie Murphy, who had been good 
to her. 


AN OLD LADY’S PRAYER 


CHARLES WEAVER 


I pray that risen from the dead, 
I may in glory stand, 

A crown, perhaps, upon my head, 
But a needle in my hand. 


I’ve never learned to sing or play, 
So let no harp be mine, 

From birth unto my dying day, 
Plain sewing’s been my line. 
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Thoughts While Playing Bridge 
JuNE TALIAFERRO 


RA -JIELL, here goes a perfectly good evening wasted. It’s so hot and 
I know I just can’t sit still. Anyway I don’t feel like playing 
bridge tonight. Just my luck—I would have to deal. And oh, 
> <46| what a rotten hand I dealt myself. If I didn’t do any better for 

AGS | my partner we might as well quit. I pass. Well, partner bids no 
: ' trump and it is doubled. Nothing else—so we get the bid. Now 
I just hope we can make it. Thank goodness, I’m dummy. It’s appropriate, 
anyway. My foot is nearly killing me. I wish I could take my shoe off, 
but I guess I’d better not. My goodness, it’s hot! Vd much rather be riding 
than playing bridge tonight. I’m getting sleepy, and how am I going to 
hide this yawn? Ooomp! there it goes! Very impolite but I can’t help it. 
Oh, gee, that was a dumb play. I’m sorry. That’s what I get for not 
keeping my mind on the game. Personally, I don’t care if I win or lose, 
but I suppose I’ll have to pretend I’m interested. 

There’s a good movie on tonight. I did want to see it. And I want 
to get that adorable green dress I saw yesterday, too. My lead? Oh yeah, 
pardon. Gee, I hope I get a letter tomorrow. I should have gotten one 
today. Oh, what are you laughing about? Ha! Ha! That really was 
funny, wasn’t it? Whew! that was close for me. I must pay attention to 
what they are doing. 

What—are we stopping? What a relief! But now we eat—not so 


bad after all! 


CHOOSING AND DRIFTING 


RICHARD JACKSON 


Any poor fish can float, 
And drift along and dream, 
But it takes a real live one 
To swim against the stream. 


A lazy man will always dirft 
Upon the stream of life, 

But energy will upwards go 
And always be in the strife. 


So choose ahead what you will do 

And stick through thick and thin, 

And work and fight with all your might 
For you will always win. 
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Where There Is A Will There Is A Will 


A. W. GRAVEs, JR. 


HERE is at least one supreme test in the career of every rural stu- 
dent when it comes to provide a means by which he may be able 
to travel back and forth from school. Most of us buy cheap cars, 
or “Michigan Mouses,” which we think are cheap at first, but 
in the long run they are the most expensive car that a fellow can 
possess. 

There is a different sound that comes from every part, and at times 
when they all combine it somewhat resembles a jazz orchestra. Why the 
other morning as we were making an attempt to go to school in our “‘Bil- 
lionaire Car” a little boy sitting between us asked what the peculiar noise 
coming from the engine room could be, and he was told that the pistons 
were swapping holes, but it was nothing serious. The gas line clogs up every 
other trip and we have to get out and push it up some hills. The brakes 
serve only for ornaments, as they are of no use whatsoever, and‘in case of 
an emergency stop, we shove her in reverse. This makes a very peculiar 
noise like a fight between a Chinese laundryman and an Americen customer 
when he has lost his ticket. On some inclines low gear fails us and we back 
the so-called car up the hill—of course with the aid of a little manual labor. 
It is somewhat remarkable that we only average a few blowouts a day, and 
when I say blowout, I mean that everything blows out, including our 
pocketbooks. The occupants of our rattler nearly succumb to Jack Frost 
every winter, because a window is missing and we have no protection what- 
ever from Mother Nature on that side. In fact, the four winds whistle and 
moan through many crevices, with which the thing is super-saturated. On 
cold mornings it is next to impossible to get the thing started because it has 
to be primed, given a bath and nursed before even a whimper is heard to 
come from its dark interior and then it starts to crying and rocks itself 
into an even rattle. This and many other problems face a rural student 
going to school in a city, but “where there is a will there is a way.” 
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A Story or Else 


JAMES BRYAN 


“Bill, tell John to come into my office, I want to see him.” said Mr. 
Taylor, the editor of the ‘Evening News.” 

“Good morning Mr. Taylor,” said John, “you sent for me.” 

“Yes,” said the editor, “for the last two weeks you haven’t brought in a 
single story. Now you must realize this state of affairs cannot continue. 
This paper cannot support dead timber.” 

“J understand,” said John. “I shall do my best today.” 

So old New York must furnish a story or else one reporter would be 
discharged. 

. e+ SF FF He 

After walking about four miles with no signs of getting a story I 
started to turn back, but just as I crossed the street I heard a Chinaman 
hallo something to another rough-looking person. There might be some- 
thing in this, I thought, so I started out following these two suspicious- 
looking characters. I shadowed these men through various dirty streets 
of Chinatown. Finally they paused and stealthily gazed around as the 
Chinaman pointed to an old alley some fifty feet across the street. The 
alley was used to store old trash and things that were not worth keeping 
around the buildings. 

This seemed an odd proceeding to me and I watched closely for the 
next move. Both of them started down the alley running until they came 
to an old wood pile. I followed them as fast as possible without their 
seeing me. The rough-looking man pointed to the pile as if to say, “Is this 
the place??? The Chinaman looked at him and winked and after turning 
around to see if the coast was clear he lifted up a trap door of some kind 
and the other man got down into the opening. The Chinaman followed him. 

I waited about five minutes before I went over to the pile of lumber 
and raised the door up. To my astonishment instead of finding a hole, I 
found a little elevator. I got on the elevator and started going down until 
I came to a stone wall. From the elevator I heard one of the men talking 
as if he was explaining something to somebody. As I was straining my ears 
to understand a word or so J heard the muffled scream of a girl. I crept 
around the wall and found a door through which the men must have gone. 
Fortunately it wasn’t locked and I could get through without any trouble. 
In here I found another door and, after listening for awhile, I started away 
—when suddenly voices could be heard as if a door had been opened. I 
heard the Chinaman say something about a letter must be sent to Mr. 
Thompson. At first J didn’t think anything about this, but all of a sudden 
it seemed that the name was familiar. This was a policeman’s work rather 
than an ordinary reporter like me. So I must get help. 

Upon getting out of the underground passage I started down the alley, 
but just as I got about fifty feet from the hole I saw another bunch of men 
coming up the alley. At the sight of these men I hid behind an old barrel 
and watched them until they came to the hole; one by one they went down 
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until all had gotten in. After seeing the last one go, I came out of my hid- 
ing place and started running until I got to the police station. 

“Chief!” I cried out of breath, ‘I got a big job for you.” 

“Well,”’ said the Chief, “‘what is it?” 

‘You get your men and follow me,” I said, “you will have to hurry 
because the whole gang is together now.” 

“Wait,” said the Chief, “I want to know something about the case 
before I start.” 

“It is a about a girl and a man named Mr. Thompson,” I said. “I 
think it is a kidnapping case.” 

“Boy, you are right,” said the Chief, “that is Mr. Thompson, the 
banker, whose daughter was kidnapped a month ago and is being held for 
ransom. Boys, get the cars and hurry, because we have a real job before us.” 

I took the police to the place and found everything just as I left it a 
few minutes ago. We went in through the trap door and over to the 
room from which I had heard the talking. Just as we got to the door it 
opened, and out came the two men I had seen, with the whole gang behind 
them. At the sight of the cops they started to run, but it was too late, 
because the police were in front of them and they didn’t have any other 
way of getting out. We rounded up the gang and took them to the police 
station. 

“Well, my boy,” said the Chief, “‘you certainly made a good job of 
this.” 

“Tt was just luck,” I replied. ‘‘Well, I must be going back to the office 
because I want to get this story in tonight.” 

“Wait a minute,” said the Chief, “I have a gentleman that wants to 
speak to you.” I turned away from the door and went back to the Chief’s 
desk. 

“John,” said the Chief, “Mr. Thompson wants to give you a little 
present for your service.’ 

“John,” said Mr. Thompson, “I want to Penk you very much for your 
part in this case and I also want to give you the ten thousand dollar reward.” 

“Goodness, all this money for me?” I said excitedly. “Thank you 
very much, Mr. Thompson.” 

Feeling more or less dazed, I took the money and went home. The 
actual writing of this story for the “Daily News” was an easy task. With 
a great sense of real accomplishment I wrote thé story up and gave it to the 
press manager. I went back to my desk and there lay a piece of paper with 
a message from the manager on it. The message read, ‘‘John, I heard about 
your story and from now on you are going to be assistant editor and head 
reporter of the ‘Evening News.’ ” 
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DOCTOR SEROCOLD: Helen Ashton; edited by Donubleday, Doran 
& Co., Publishers; 1930; $2.50. 

In Doctor Serocold you will meet one of the finest, most heartening 
characters in modern fiction. The doctor is a kindly and human figure, 
proud of his profession, highly sensitive to the comedies and tragedies he en- 
counters in the course of his practice. Though he himself feels he is near 
death, he has consideration for the personal problems as well as the bodily 
ailments of his patients. 

All through the day we find him ready in sympathy and listening to 
his people’s problems. During the twenty-four hours which are between 
the death of the doctor’s partner and the birth of a child, the reader explores 
a village and sees the interior of many hearts. 

Here is a book of sincerity and charm, abounding in quiet and harmon- 
ious characterization, in sympathetic observation, and a keen sense of the 
drama behind the everyday happenings of apparently uneventful lives. 

From the moment the reader meets Dr. Serocold at 2:30 in the morning 
until he leaves him at the end of a strenuous day, he never once loses inter- 
est and reality. 

During the hard day Dr. Serocold sees his old partner die, performs 
several operations, and finds that a woman whom he had loved in youth 
is on the verge of death. After some of these disheartening discoveries he 
wonders whether there is any use for him to keep on living. At the end 
of the day, however, he finds that he still has some aims in life and true 
friends who will always be faithful to him. 

—R. J. 


CAVENDER’S HOUSE, by Edwin Arlington Robinson; The Mac- 
millan Company; $2.00. 
“It was a grief 
And a bewilderment to feel here, there, 
So near him and so far away from him 
As when first he had held her in his arms. 
A warm enigma that he would not read 
Or, StrBOERLO : readia ames dee ect 9 ix cae uae: 


A Chock kk GO he might, perhaps, 
Have seen that there was no evil in her eyes, 
That was not first in his,” 
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There is a strange foreboding spirit in the heart of a murderer which 
takes him inevitably to the scene which has been the horror of his waking 
hours and the dreaded dream of sleeping moments. Perhaps, it is doubt or 
some nameless fear. We seldom ever or ever shall know—but just as — 
surely as human passion taints the soul, so shall the soul suffer remorse. 

Twelve long years Cavender’s house remained uninhabited. No man 
went there or cared to go. Seemingly it was a place to be avoided all for 
the reason of Laramie’s presence, yet no one lived there. Cavender was an 
exception. H sought his lost Laramie when midnight cast eerie shadows 
over the deep ravine. She was there, laughing, mocking, but was she there? 
Mortals well may know. 

—A. K. 


CHANCES, by A. Hamilton Gibbs; Publishers, Little, Brown and 
Company; $2.75. 

From the very beginning of this interesting novel the reader sees the 
fine comradeship of two well developed, normal boys. THe sees the wonder- 
ful love for each other that they bear through all the chances and changes 
of life, until death parts them. It is truly a majestic spirit displayed by 
the two young heroes of this book. 

Tom and Jack Ingleside, the chief characters, are attractive and coura- 
geous; they are active in sports, intelligent and alert in mind. In my 
opinion, any one who reads this very popular book will have an interest 
and a liking for the boys from the first chapter until the end. 

In the first scene we see the brothers just entering a religious school 
on the shores of France. Their father, a well-to-do travelling man, had 
thought this to be the best way in the world to have cultured sons. He and 
Mrs. Ingleside had reluctantly sent their sons from England to sunny France 
for the sole reason of making them into finer men. This illustration goes 
to show that the boys were seconded by fine parents. The reader follows 
them through the aspirations and trumphs of a normal school life and learns 
to know them. Monsieur Meuvret, the priest in charge of the school, 
proves to be a jolly good fellow and a real friend to the boys away from 
home. 

Receiving the news of the tragic death of their father, the Ingleside 
lads go back to England and attend Oxford, in order that they may be near 
their mother. After a few years in the business world, where they meet 
with varied success, both of the boys fall in love with a beautiful girl, 
Molly Prescott. This is the romantic part of the story and this plot keeps 
the reader in suspense until nearly the end of the book. 

The brothers are forced to go off to War when there is a general mis- 
understanding concerning Molly’s affections. Both of them finally realize 
however, that Jack is the winner. During an attack, Jack is wounded 
and Tom is killed in saving him. This is a great blow but in the end Jack 
comes back to his love and the story ends happily. No young person, 
or older one perhaps would fail to enjoy this life-like and human bit of 
fiction. 


R. J. 
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BLOWING CLEAR: Joseph C. Lincoln; D. Appleton Company; $2.00. 
Hi, lo, and Jack won the game at Seven Up. Hi Health, if you must 
know, was an ordinary fisherman with a halo of secrecy hovering over his 
life at Nauticook. He had not always lived there but Ella Barbour was 
responsible for this. As to Lo Weeks, the poor fellow won in the sense 


‘that he left a domineering Huldy, or rather she left him, much to his ad- 


vantage. Jack helped win by dying but that was not terrible for old dogs 
cannot live always.. Seven Up was just a shack in its early days but with 
the coming of Raymond Coudor, future half back of the great university, 
it became a house, and when Susan Hartwell arrived to take possession it 
became a real house for John Health. 

Those who remember “Galusha the Magnificent” will kindly receive 
John Health. He was a very taciturn person speaking only in case of dire 
necessity and when he did it was with a dry humorous speech effecting the 
reader as a taste of salt would. 

For thirty-eight years of his life he had nothing to show but an en- 
tirely unemotional nature that would not cringe under circumstances so 
great that even the strongest man would falter. The rest of his life you 
may decide for yourself whether he accomplished anything or not. 


A. K. 


EVENING 


DorotHy Davis 


Dark green mountains— 
Towering— 
Majestic— 

Still. 


Evening shadows— 
Haunting— 
Mysterious— 
Weird. 


Night time stealing— 
Slowly— 
Peacefully— 

Brings you near. 
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Book Reviews 


| Richard Jackson 


Anne Keister 


Geneva Peters 


IM NERS STS eT 9 AUVs chy uhesn + o+eencseaesteqeedesrdatoaes lenses aMaeasobscs Marguerite Showalter 
J. R. Switzer, Jr. 
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Allen Hausenfluck 
Timothy Hering 
Katherine Sullivan 
Charlotte Mauzy 
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PR OR IE NOT | Miss Aurelia Barton 


Attention! 


LEONA MILLER 


HE 2:45 bell rang and each one in high school began impatiently 
| to search for his copy of THE Taj. Most of the students’ first 
impulse after the day’s work was to find the jokes for a good 
laugh. From the indication of sounds over the building their 
desire was being fulfilled. 

Phil and Betty, both athletes, were discussing the athletic 
reports with fervent interest while Bob Jones, Alice Donovan and others 
were eagerly drinking the contents from the Literary, Book Review, and 
Exchange departments. Noticing the facial expressions of different ones, 
it was easy to see that the particular interests of each one were given a rich 
portion of the paper and prepared for digestion in a tasty style. 
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Your ardent desire as a student body and. individuals should be to make 
Tue Tay the best magazine of its kind and to keep it progressing toward 
higher ideals and success. You can do this easily by using the spirit of co- 
operation in writing material, in putting the utmost of your thought and 
time into it, in being punctual to meet your obligations and in working with 
fellow-students. Last but not least are you a subscriber and a booster? 
It is up.to you to recognize the good points and tell others in such a way 
that they will want to subscribe and see their ads there. The magazine 
will be exactly what you make it and it is a vital issue that you be a strong 
supporters. 

This year we regret that we are able to publish only three issues 
of THe Tay chiefly caused by the lack of finances. At present our most 
outstanding need is more money, and in whatever projects we undertake the 
greatest response and aid is expected from everyone to relieve this serious 
situation. In spite of the fact that there will be but three numbers of 
Tue Tay this year, all of the students have that much better opportunity to 
enrich th quality of it so that quantity only, and not quality will be dimin- 
ished. 

Tue Taj is a mirror of our school and reflects to the greatest extent 
who we are, what we are, and how we act. 

Here is your challenge, so let’s do our best to show our colors and rise 
to the top of success’s ladder by giving our magazine plenty of backbone. 


By Way of Explanation 


Harry BLATT 


5—\]HERE has been much comment around school on the new policy 
of THe Taj; namely, that of publishing only three issues this 
year. The Staff would therefore like to submit some figures 
showing all the whys and wherefores of the new policy. 

First, we shall take the question of costs. ‘The cost of 
printing THe Taj is three hundred dollars. The cost of postage, 
envelopes, paper, and other incidentals is one hundred and fifty dollars. 
Thus, it will be seen that the total cost of publishing THe Tay is four hun- 
dred fifty dollars. 

Now for the income—THeE Tay has an income of one hundred fifty 
dollars from subscriptions and one hundred and fifty dollars from advertis- 
ing—total income—three hundred dollars. 

Tue Tay is left with a deficit of one hundred fifty dollars. In other 
years this would have been made up by the annual appropriation from the 
Senior Play, and byTHE Taj entertainments. This, year, however, the 
hundred dollars appropriation was vetoed by the faculty because it was 
thought that this money would be needed more for books in the various 
departments. Alas, THe Tay entertainments have been prohibited by the 
School Board. Thus it will be seen that while our expenses are the same, 
our income has been stopped from two sources. 
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Tue Taj’s income is enough to publish two issues. If we cannot raise 
one hundred fifty dollars, we shall not be able to have a Senior Issue this 
year. We are sure, however, that the Seniors would not like that. So, we 
have one thing left todo. If any student has a plan, whereby the THE Taj 
can raise the required amount, we should like to have him explain it to the 
Editors. If this does not work, the Seniors might be able to raise this 
amount among themselves. 


Many, Many Thanks 


LEoNA MILLER 


4 G|LL in favor of the new athletic field say, “I”. 

Of course! Everyone is. How it makes our hearts throb 
with rapture to notice what the City Council has already done for 
us and what a big asset they are planning for our school. When 
the athletic field is anounced a finished product, won’t we be 
proud to own it and see the games played with new vigor and 
interest? The novelty of possessing a new field will make us boost and 
cheer with the peppiest Rah! Rah! Rah! 

Athletic fields and activities mean much to schools. We are develop- 
ed both physically and mentally. A road is laid to healthy recreation and 
entertainment. Some are fired with new energy to carry on their school 
work when they can look forward to the spice of athletics. 

Any of you in the student body who have not set foot on our new 
field, go examine it, walk on it, and even go through some gymnastics there, 
and see if you don’t like it better and feel prouder than just to see it from 
a distance. 

We understand that because of scarcity of rain and funds it has been 
impossible, thus far, to complete the field. But, we know and trust that 
sometime in the near future we shall see the consumation of one of our 
dreams. Weare no less grateful, at present, for what has been accomplished. 

Again in behalf of the student body and as individuals we wish to say, 
“Thanks to all who are making our athletic field possible.” 
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The football year for the Blue and White appeared to be rather gloomy 
when school opened in September for such valuable men as: Reid Lineweaver, 
Chew, Funkhouser, Berry, Furr, Conrad, Richard Lineweaver, and Hugh 
O’Donnell were lost by graduation. Coach Odaffer was faced with the 
problem of developing new men for the various positions held by the former 
more or less veteran players. But what appeared lost in experience was 
made up by enthusiasm and soon a hard working squad was to be found 
every afternoon on the football field. 


HARRISONBURG HIGH DEFEATS MT. JACKSON 


The Harrisonburg High eleven turned back Mt. Jackson team by 
a score of 50-7 in the first game of the season. 


BLUE STREAKS EASY VICTORS OVER WAYNESBORO 


The Harrisonburg team won an easy victory over a weaker Waynes- 
boro eleven. The second team started in the game but were unable to score. 
After the substitution of th first team, touchdowns came in rapid succession. 


HARRISONBURG DEFEATS STRASBURG 


The Harrisonburg eleven defeated Strasburg 84-6, the largest score 
ever amassed by a Blue Streak team. Every member of the squad parti- 
cipated. 


H. H. S. WINS OVER MT. JACKSON 


The Harrisonburg team scored another victory when they again de- 
feated Mt. Jackson, this time 32-0. This game was played on the Mt. 
Jackson field. Captain Weaver dislocated his elbow and was absent from 
the lineup until nearly the end of the season. 


BLUE SEREAKS LOSE TO We S.:D. B. 


The H. H. S. squad received their first defeat of the season when the 
heavy team of V. S. D. B., having more weight and experience, pounded 
their way to a 12 to 0 victory. 

The backfield was badly crippled by the loss of Capt. Weaver, the scor- 
ing ace. Although the odds were against the Blue Streaks, they made a very 
creditable showing. 
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The biggest thrill of the game came when Jennings, V. S. D. B. half- 
back, broke through right tackle and got loose for a forty-five-yard run 
to be stopped on the one foot line by Roller. 

Dundore, Riley, and O’Donnell performed best for the Blue Streaks, 
Dundore making several nice runs and Riley playing a real game as fullback. 
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H. H. S. Substitutes: Jackson. 
BLUE STREAKS DEFEAT LEXINGTON 


A successful try-for-point-place-kick by Switzer was the deciding 
point for Harrisonburg making the score 13-12. 

Had Capt. Weaver been in the line-up the two teams would have been 
evenly matched; as it was, Lexington was the favorite. But favorite or 
no favorite it lacked that final punch that made H. H. S. victor. 

The Blue and White stars for the game were Dundore, Riley, Roller, 
and Switzer. 
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Touchdowns: Roller, Dundore. 
Try-for-point: Switzer. 


LEE HIGH DEFEATS HARRISONBURG 


The Lee linemen stopped every play during the first three quarters but 
were not so successful in the last quarter. Riley, the fighting Irishman, 
broke through the Lee line many times for a gain, and also made the Blue 
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Streak’s only touchdown. Dundore, our powerful halfback, prevented the 
Leemen from scoring several times by his fine defensive play. Riley also 
played good defensive game as he caused the Leemen to lose the ball three 
times in the shadow of Harrisonburg’s goal. 

Staunton, our rival for many years, outclassed us in this game in weight 
and experience. Considering these facts the Blue Streak supporters are well 
satisfied with this game. 
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H. H. S. Substitutes: Firebaugh, Hausenfluck. 


thus far, received but few exchanges. 
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COT EXCHANGES oe 


As this is the first number of THe Taj for this school term, we have 
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We hope that after things get 


started again we will be able to carry on our exchange department as in 
past years. 


The Brackety-Ack, Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia—Your paper is 
very newsy and peppy. 


The B. C. Bee, Bridgewater, College, Bridgewater, Virginia—This paper 
gives the “who’s who” and “what’s what” about your sports and is very 
interesting. 


We acknowledge the following: 
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The Critic—E. C. Glass H. S., Lynchburg, Virginia. 


The Monthly Chronicle—Episcopal H. S., Alexandria, Virginia. 


Homes pun—Central H. S., Greensboro, North Carolina. 
Gleam—John A. Johnson H. S., St. Paul, Minnesota. 

The Missile—Petersburg H. S., Petersburg, Virginia. 

The Record—John Marshall H. S., Richmond, Virginia. 
Echoes of the Foothills—Campobello H. S., Campobello, S. C. 
B. C. Bee—Bridgewater College, Bridgewater, Virginia. 

Red and White—Stevens-H. S., Claremont, N. H. 


The Bumble Bee—Lane High School, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


The Gleaner—Pawtucket Senior H. S., Pawtucket, R. I. 
The Noddler—East Boston H. S., Boston, Mass. 

The Brackety-Ack—Roanoke College, Roanoke, Va. 
Maroon and Gold—Elon College, North Carolina. 
Manilla Hi-Spots—Manilla H. S., Manilla, Iowa. 
Grapurchat—S. T. C. at East Radford, Radford, Virgina. 
Hi-Times—South Boston, Virginia. 

The Retina—Morrison R. Waite H. S., Toledo, Ohio. 
The High Stepper—Buchana H. §S., Buchanan, Virginia. 
The Wolverine—Salem H. S., Salem, Virginia. 

The Flat-Hat—William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va. 
Norcom Booster—Pourtsmouth H. S., Portsmouth, Va. 
The Mountaineer—Clifton Forge, Virginia. 

The Red and White—Rutland H. S., Rutland, Vermont. 
Gold and Blue—Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Crusader—Houesdale H. S., Houesdale, Pa. 
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The Tiger—Spring Valley H. S., Spring Valley, Virginia. 
The Record—Staunton H. S., Staunton, Virginia. 

The Renocahi—Reidville H. S., Reidville, N. C. 

The Chatterbox—Danville H. S., Danville, Virginia. 
The Review—Central H. S., Washington, D. C. 

The Red and White—Rochester H. S., Rochester, N. H. 
The Register—Burlington H. S., Burlington, Virginia. 
The Monarch—Holy Redeemer H. S., Detroit, Michigan. 
The Virshenwood—wW oodstock, Virginia. 

Chisco Outburst—Covington H. S., Covington, Virginia. 
High School High Lighis—Charlton H. §$., Charlton, Mass. 
The Breeze—H. T. C. Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

The Ledger—Rochester, N. Y. 
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Miss Barton: Give me a sentence with a direct object. 
Harry Blatt: You are pretty. 

Miss Barton: What’s the object? 

Harry Blatt: A good mark. 


Mrs. Stanley: When was Rome built? 

Felton Riley: At night. 

Mrs. Stanley: Who told you that? 

Felton Riley: You did. You said Rome wasn’t built in a day. 


Buster Philpott: John, why did Mrs. Stanley move your seat? 
John O’Donnell: I don’t know unless it was to give some one who 
can’t behave my place. 


Mr. Jackson: Layton, when do children need sunshine the most? 
Clay Staples: In the day time. 


Miss Bridges: James, do you live in the country? 
James Metts: Don’t I look like it? 


Mr. Stanley: Do you understand the problem? 
Layton Yancey: No sir, I can’t keep up with it. 
Mr. Stanley: That’s right, you come up on the C. W. 


Miss Barton’s 4-B English Class was to give pantomines one afternoon. 
Thomas Strange got up when called on, went to the front, and stood per- 
fectly still. 

“Well,” said Miss Barton after a minute of waiting for something to 
happen,“what do you represent?” 

“[’m imitating a man going up an elevator,” was Tommy’s quick 
response. 


Salesman: Yes sir, that’s the smartest hat we have. 
Mr. Stanley: It doesn’t have to be smart. I’ll put the brains in myself. 


Miss Bridges: (Taking up test paper) “Why quotation marks, 
Charles?” 
Dick Dundore: Courtesy to the man on my right. 
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Did you hear about the absent minded professor who went out to lunch 
leaving a note pinned to his door which read, ‘‘Prof. X will be back at 1 P. 
M.?” Upon returning at 12:30, he read the notice, looked at his watch, 
and sat down to wait for himself to return. 


Miss Barton: Charles, how would you punctuate this sentence? ‘The 
wind blew a ten dollar bill around the corner.’ 
“Cow” Weaver: I would make a dash after the ten dollar bill. 


S. T. C. Girl: And so you are one of a pair of twins. Are you the 
right one or the left one? 
Ray Frye: That, my dear young lady, all depends on you. 


Trafic Cop: Say, lady, do you know how to drive a car? 
Kac Sullivan: Oh, yes, what is it you want to know? 
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Englishman (about to walk plank): “Really, I have just eaten; I 
can’t go in the water now.” 


The part of the automobile that causes more accidents is the nut that 
holds the steering wheel. What you say? 


Did you know that if all the story tellers in High School were laid 
down in a row, they’d still lie. 


Jane: Why don’t you like him? He wrote a poem to you. 
Tudie: Yes, and called it “Lines on Susan’s Face. 
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“Ras” Fletcher: This is a beautiful scene from “Hamlet”. 
Miss Stull: I don’t care for hamlets. Let me see a good sized city. 


Miss Ford: Name two genders. 
John O’Donnell: Feminine and masculine. Feminine, divided into 
frigid and torrid, and masculine, into temperate and intemperate. 


Why does one say “miniature golf”? Because the miniature-on-the- 
course it begins to cost money. 


Miss Stribling: What is the greatest Commandment? 
Charlotte Mauzy: Thou shalt not commit Deuteronomy. 


Miss Bridges: Can anyone tell me who Joan of Arc was? 
Roy Frye: Noah’s wife. 
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Mr. Jackson: When do leaves begin to turn? 
Howard Whetzel: The day before examination. 


Teacher (exasperated): Well, give me a rule in punctuation. 
Pupil: You should end every sentence with a coma. 


You know the other day Clyde Hasler went to sleep in the English 
Class while being observed. He at least showed the students of Bridgewater 
College how H. H. S. pupils could sleep. 


Prof. D. A. Jackson: Oh! Look what we have unearthed! I believe 
we have discovered the remains of some herbivioons amphibian of the order 
plesiosoouri! 

Farmer Brown (taking a good look): Nope, you’re wrong, professor. 
Them bones belonged to a hog I buried two years ago last fall. 
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VALLEY PLUMBING AND HEATING COMPANY 


Dealers for: 
IRON FIREMEN AUTOMATIC COAL BURNERS 
Phone 153 
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and what you spend’ lies financial power. 


For, if you will consistently spend less than you 
earn, wealth and all that goes with it is yours. 


A savings book will help you at the start and we 


have‘one for you. Call for it now. 


The Rockingham National Bank 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
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THRE FASHION SHOP 


$6 South Main Street 


“Harrisonburg’s Newest Ladies Ready-to-Wear Salon” 


“Where Good Quality Is Not Expensive” 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


HARRISONBURG, VIRGINIA 
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The Oldest and Largest and Best Bank 


in Rockingham County 
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